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Dhrtarastra’s widowed daughters-in-law (i.e. ksatriya women) are 
described as having dishevelled hair (asImantasiroruha[h] , lit. 
‘without a parting’; Sdhp.47[2]r.8-10 ( Mbh.XV.32.15). 

In contexts other than widowhood (e.g. for certain prayascitta 
rituals when performed by unmarried girls or women whose hus¬ 
bands are alive), the phrase ‘shaving the head’ (siraso mundanam) is 
taken to mean simply cutting two fingers’ breadth ( angulidvayam ) 
off the ends of the hair (Sdhp.47[2]v.l-3; cf. Bhardwaj 1983:154). 
In fact, as Tryambaka explains, the four main prohibitions relating 
to the performance by women of certain aspects (or component 
elements; ahga) of vratas include a prohibition on shaving the head 
(kesavapanam). The other three concern sleeping or staying far 
from home (diire sayanasanam) ; staying in the cow-pen at night, or 
following cows about in dangerous places during the day; and 
wearing deerskins ( ajinam vds[ah]; Sdhp.47[2]v.6-8). 

Tryambaka concludes that three kinds of women merit the name 
of pativrata: the wife who dies before her husband (bhartuh purvam 
mrta) and patiently waits for him to join her; the wife who follows 
her husband onto the funeral pyre ( bhartra sahdnugatd ), exempli¬ 
fied by Madri; and the wife who after her husband’s death lives an 
ascetic and celibate life for the rest of her days (yavajjivam brahma- 
caryadina yukta), exemplified by Kuntl. The first kind of wife is the 
auspicious ideal. But if the husband dies fir’st, inauspiciousness and 
misfortune may be offset by either of the two options open to his 
widow. While the second alternative is deemed safer than the third 
—given the nature of women and the difficulties of leading a truly 
ascetic life—all three earn the ultimate reward of reaching the same 
heaven as their husbands (patisaiokyam; Sdhp.48r.9-48v.6). 
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(Sdhp.48v.8-49r. 1; Sdhp.48v.9-10<Ram.III.4.3b). 

In the story of the brahmin whose life is forfeit to the crane-demon, 
Baka, the brahmin’s wife begs to be allowed to go in his place 
(Sdhp.49r.l-3). As she explains, ‘this is the supreme and ever¬ 
lasting duty of women in this world: (the wife) should pursue what 
is good for her husband even (at the cost of) abandoning her life.’ 2 

The story of the female pigeon caught by a cruel and wicked bird- 
catcher is told at surprising length (Sdhp.49r.3-55r.8; Sdhp.49r. 
5-55r.8< Mbh.XII.141.1-145.18, with few omissions, some vari¬ 
ants). 

It includes several slokas on the virtues of the pativrata. For 
example, for a man who has fallen on bad times ( krcchragatasya ), 
there is no friend ( mitram ), no medicine ( bhesajam ), no relation 
( bandhuh ) and no goal (or refuge; gatih) like a wife (Sdhp.51r.3-4 < 
Mbh.XII. 142.9b-10a, variant). 

After a fierce storm in the forest, the bird-catcher puts the female 
pigeon in a cage, and then by chance takes refuge at the foot of the 
tree in which the pigeons live ( saranam yami yany asmin daivatani-, 
Sdhp.50v.2-3 < Mbh.XII. 141.26b). Despite her predicament, the 
female pigeon entreats her husband to pursue the householder’s 
religious duty of offering hospitality to the guest (i.e. the bird- 
catcher who has come to their tree). The pigeon is inspired by his 
wife’s words. He brings fire and fuel to keep the man warm and then, 
since he has no store of food to offer, he enters the fire himself in 
order to provide the guest with a meal. Impressed, the bird-catcher 
resolves to abandon his wicked ways, become an ascetic, and em¬ 
bark upon the great journey unto death ( mahaprasthana ; i.e. a 
maranantikaprayascitta, cf. section IV, pp.295-7). The pigeon’s 
wife is released from her, cage. At once, she declares the futility of 
remaining alive without her husband and throws herself into the 
same fire. A heavenly vehicle ( vimana ) takes both her and her 
husband to heaven. Eventually, the bird-catcher follows their 
example: he deliberately enters a forest fire, dies, and ascends to 
heaven. 

In the Mahabharata, the story is told to Yudhisthira by Bhisma to 

-f -.3 

2. etad dhi paramam naryah kdryam lake sanatanam / pranan api parityajya 
yad bhartrhilam acaret // Sdhp.49r.2-3 < Mbh.1.146.4. 
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version of this idea may be found in the story of Prince Vessantara 
who gives away all he has, including his wife, Maddt. and thc ’ r Jwo 
dtildren We are told that Maddi accepted her treatment without 

saying that her lord and master could 

give her away, sSoreven kill her if hechose(cf. Cone and Gombrich 
1977 -75 § 570) Tryambaka’s point is much the same : even m sue 
extreme* circumstances, the ideal wife thinks only of her duty to 
her husband and son. 

Even if it conflicts with other duties (itaradharmopamardenapt; 

Sdhp.55r.8-66v.3) 

the brahmin women (Sdhp. 55 r.il-58r.2<Mbh.III. 197.1 44, wnn 
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ascetic for failing to control his anger as a true brahmin should. 
Concluding that he does not really understand what religious duty 
means (na. . . dharmam vetsiti me matih), she sends him to a hunter 
(vyadha) in Mithiia for further instruction. Suitably chastened, 
Kausika obeys. 

The story demonstrates Tryambaka’s point that, if two duties 
| conflict, service to one’s husband comes first. 

In order to stress that no other religious obligation may supersede 
the wife’s primary duty towards her husband, Tryambaka also gives 
a number of separate quotations taken from a variety of sources 
(epic, purdna and dharmasastra; Sdhp.58r.2-60r.3). Most of these 
reiterate or support points raised elsewhere. 

For example, ‘there is no separate religious duty, vow or fast’ 
(prthagdharmo na vratam napy uposanam) for a woman other than 
her devotion to her husband (Sdhp.'55r.8-9, 58v.2-3, 58v.5-6; for a 
discussion of this issue, see sections I (pp.29-43) and IIB (pp. 107-15). 
The husband is her god and her guru (bhartd devo gurur bharta), 
religious duty, place of pilgrimage and vow all in one ( dharmatlrtha - 
vratdni ca ); hence she should abandon all else and cleave only to 
him (Sdhp.55r.9-10). Just as sudras should serve the higher varnas, 
so women should serve their own husbands; and they should never 
engage in japa recitation, austerities, oblations, religious donations, 
vows nor sacrificial ritual as long as their husbands live (Sdhp.58r. 
3-5; see section IV, note 8). The auspicious epithets ‘she who is 
devoted to religious duty’ ( dharmaparama ) and ‘she who participates 
in her (husband’s) religious duty ( dharmabhagirii ) are applied to the 
ideal wife who ‘regards her husband as a god’ (devavat .pra- 
pasyati ; Sdhp.59r.4- 5); and so on. 

Tryambaka concludes that, through devoted service to her 
husband, the good wife attains the merit of every religious act that 
he performs ( tenaiva bhartHcrtasarvadharmaphalavaptih; Sdhp. 
59v.2ff.). 

Tryambaka in fact goes even further: if her husband requires it, a 
woman should do even what is normally considered wrong ( tada- 
| jhayd akdryam api kartavyam). This point is also made earlier in a 
j passage attributed to Vijnanesvara (Sdbp.60r.l). Tryambaka’s 
| evidence is drawn from two well-known stories in the Mahabhdrata. 
i First, he quotes at length from the conversation between Pandu and 
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Kunti on the subject of niyoga (Sdhp.60r.4-61v.6 < Mbh.I.l 11. 
30b-6; 112.3-5, 6b-c, ll-12a, 13-17, 19-28, 30-1; with vari¬ 
ants). 

While hunting in the forest, Pandu shoots a deer that turns out 
to be an ascetic. Since he has been killed in the act of mating, the 
ascetic curses Pandu that he too will die in the sexual act. Now un¬ 
able to father children himself, Pandu asks Kunti to find someone 
to act for him by the ancient custom of niyoga (see section IV, 
pp.300-2). 

Tryambaka presents Pandu’s arguments in favour of the practice 
but omits Kunti’s against it. In order to persuade her to his point of 
view, Pandu tells her of several virtuous women who have produced 
sons ita this way: SaradandayinI (Sdhp.60r.8-60v.2), Madayanfi 
(Sdhp. 61r.6-7) and his own mother (Sdhp.61r.8). He also describes 
how Svetaketu made it a sin on a par with foetus-murder ( bhruna- 
hatyakrtam papam) for a woman either to sleep with any man 
other than her husband or to refuse to conceive a child when ap¬ 
pointed to do so by her husband (patya niyukta\ Sdhp.61r.2-S). 
The important point, however, is not that niyoga may be within the 
law (in fact, in section IV, Trymbaka rules that it is not), but that, 
the husband desires it Twice Tryambaka repeats Pandu’s crucial 
statement that ‘those who know the law know that whatever a 
husband tells his wife (to do), whether it is lawful or even unlawful, 
she should do it.’ 5 


Tryambaka’s second illustration demonstrates that when a wife 
obeys her husband—even if that means doing something that is 
normally considered wrong (akaryakarane ’pi) —not only is no sin 
at all incurred ( na kevalam dosabhavah ) but, on the contrary, the 
highest heaven is attained ( kim tuttamalokapraptis ca; Sdhp.61v. 
()—l, with insert). The story of Sudarsana is told here in full (Sdhp. 
61v.7-66v.l < Mbh. XIII.2.1-95; with few omissions, some van- 
ants) 

In the context of the Mahdbharata, as Tryambaka explains, the 
story is told by Bhi?ma when Yudhi&hira asks him if any house¬ 
holder has ever conquered Death merely by practising his religious 


5. bharta bharyam rajaputri dharmyam vddharmyam eva va / yad bruyat 
tat tatha karyam iti dharmavido .vt*&A//Sdhp.60r.4-5; 61v.l-2< Mbh.l. 
113.27. 
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towards his teacher and that ofthewife towards her husband rein¬ 
forces earlier comment sto this effect (see sections I rro.M-9- nr 
pp.168-3, 221 r ; /r" 

T° P r <> v e hjs^point. Tryambaka relates the story ofSvaha and 
Arundhati (Sdhp.67[2]r. 9-69r.4; Sdhp,67(2)v.. l-69r. 2 <Mbh.III. 
213.40-214 4a, 5*14; wjth variants). It is often said that a woman 
who completelyt (akhilam) fulfils her religious, duty towards her 
husband will be glorified in beaven as an ArundhaU amdngwomen’ 
(arundhatlva narinam svargaloke mahtyate,Sdhp. 67f2Jr.SM0; e.g. 
action IV, p.43, note43).:Tryambaka explains thabthis is because 
Arundhati ‘served’ her husband with great fervour (patisusrusema- 
tisayena). ■ * *• _ .. . ... ^ 

The . stor y> as told- by Tryambaka, runs as follows. Durmga 
a sacrifice, Agni saw the wives of the seven sages and was over¬ 
whelmed by lust {kamavaiam yayau ). Realizing this, Agni’s wife 
Svaha resolved to take the form of each of the seven wiwsJntttm 
in oraer to make love with Agni herself. With six of the wives she 
was successful, but she was unable to assume the ‘divine form’ of 
Arundhati because of the splendour of her austerities and (the 
supernatural power arising from) her devoted servioe to her 
husband’ (tasyds tapahprabhavem bhartrsusmem ca\ Sdhp.69r.l~2 
<Mbh.Ill.214; 14). Van Buitenen’s translation of susrusana as faith- 
iumess is clearly inadequate here. For the fervent service’ envisaged 
by Tryambaka assumes his own broad definition Of susriisam; that 
is^ it includes ’every action feat brings pleasure to one’s h usband. ’ 

Reminding us that women have no means of atonement (literally, 
austerity’; tapas) other than devotedly serving their husbands (cf. 
sectionlV, pp.295-7), Tryambaka relates in full the story of Savitri, 
the most renowned and best-loved pativrata of all (Sdhp.69r 5-86v 
4; Sdhp.69r.6-86v.3< Mbh.III.277.1-283.16, with variants, and ad¬ 
ditional slokas to be found in the footnotes of the critical edition). 

In the context of the Mahabharata, Markandeya tells the story to 
Yudhisthira when the latter asks him if there has ever beena wife 
as devoted as Draupadl. At the end of the story, Markaqdeya 
reassures Yudhisthira that Draupadl, like Savitri, will save her hus¬ 
band. The story itself is so well known that the briefest summary is 
sufficient here. •• 7 

Savitri is bom to King Asvapati of the Madia people,, by the 
grace of the goddess’ S&vitri, after he has offered oblations with the 
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‘The husband is thus to be propitiated (samtosanJyah, comprising 
a variety of meanings: giving pleasure, making happy, pacifying. 
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appeasing, worshipping, etc.) (by the wife as follows): by observing 
the rules of purification; by attending to the fire ritual; by paying 
homage to guests; by taking care of household duties; by keeping 
close watch over the household (accounts), both income and ex¬ 
penditure; by attending to her husband’s bodily comfort; by serving 
food to her husband’s dependants, etc.; by rating the sanctified 
remains (prasada ) of (the food offered to) him herself; by love- 
making and so on at night; by avoiding both those things which are 
forbidden to her and those which her husband does not like; by 
putting into practice both those things which are prescribed and 
those which her husband likes; by adorning herself ( pratikamma; 
or perhaps “keeping everything tidy”); by driving away her hus¬ 
band's fatigue; by putting,the religious rulings relating to the body 
into practice whenever they are appropriate, according to the law; 
by following her husband (into the fire when he dies); (or, alter¬ 
natively,) after her husband(’s death), by observing (the appro¬ 
priate) restrictions such as celibacy (brahmacaryadi °) for as long 
as she lives; by obedient (or devoted) service to her husband; and by 
doing what he says. Propitiating him in this way is said to constitute 
true ‘service’ to one’s husband.’ 6 . • < 

Two points may be noted here. First, despite the ruling that 
prohibit sahagamana in the kali age (see section IV, pp.295-7), 
Tryamhaka has felt it appropriate to include the practice here. 
Similarly, despite bis own evident approval of sahagamana (see 
section IV, pp.293-5), he has found it necessary to offer the alter¬ 
native of widowhood as well (see section IV, p.304). 

Secondly, Tryambaka continues—even in so brief a final sum¬ 
mary—to give greater weight to the husband’s opinions and 
demands than to any independent formulation of the law by dharma- 
sastra. For example, the wife is required to avoid both ‘those thing s 

6. evam saucacdrair agnisusrusayatithipujanena gritakrtyavkanenayavyaya- 
kutumbasamraksanavicdrena bhartuh sarirasusrusaya bhartur asritadindm 
cannapradanena svayam tatprasddagrahanena ratrau ratyadina svanisid- 
dhandm bhartur apriyasya ca vatjcmena vihitdnam bhartur yat priyam tasya 
canusthanena pratikarmana bhartu[H\ sramapanodanerta tat tat kale prdptdnam 
sariradharmdndm ypthavidhy anusthanena bhartranugammena bhartur anon- 
tar am yavajfivabrahmacaryddiniyamaparipalanena patiMrusaya tadvacana- 
karanena ca patih samtosamyah // evam samtosanam eva patisusrusanam ity 
ucyote H Sdhp.86v.4-87r.2. 
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that are forbidden to her’ and ‘those which her husband does not 
like’. Similarly, she should do both ‘those things that are prescribed’ 
and ‘those which her husband likes’, ft is clear from the tone 
used and the examples given throughout section V that, in each 
case, the latter requirement is the stronger. Thus she should follow 
the detailed rules of dharmasdstra unless and until her husband 
commands her otherwise. As soon as there is any conflict, however, 
she should simply do as he requires. It is fitting, therefore, that 
Tryambuika ends his summary with what are for him the two 
most important rulings for the ideal wife: she should offer her 
husband ‘obedient and devoted service’ (with a marked stress on 
‘obedience’, according to Tryambaka's own definition; see above, 
pp.310-12; and she should do what he says. For this is indeed true 
‘service’. 

This summary is followed by a number of well-known slokas in 
hyperbolic praise of the wife who manages to behave as she should. 
For example, such a woman obtains fame in this world and the same 
heaven as her husband in the next ( patiloka ), and ‘there is no higher 
goal than that’ ( canuttamam gatim; Sdhp.87r.6). She ‘ascends to 
heaven via the staircase of service to her husband’ ( sa bhartr- 
susrusasopanasvargatim gala ; Sdhp.87v.3). ‘Seated irr an aerial 
chariot’ ( vimanasthd ; cf. above, p.306), she is praised by the gods 
(Sdhp.87v.4). Wherever her foot touches the ground, the earth is 
purified (Sdhp.87v.4-5). Though afraid of her ( bibhyat ), the sun, 
moon, wind and waters deliberately touch her in order to purify 
themselves (Sdhp.87v.5-6). For her touch is as cleansing and auspi¬ 
cious as a dip in the sacred Ganges (gahgavagaha; Sdhp.87v.7-8). 
‘As a result of the merit obtained by the devoted wife, three sets of 
three (ancestors) enjoy the pleasures of heaven: three in her father's 
line, three in her'mother’s, and three in her husband’s too.’ 7 

Concluding verses and colophon (Sdhp.88r. I -8) 

‘In this way, having (first) shuffled (lit. ‘churned’; vilody{a\ ) the vari¬ 
ous pronouncements from the smrtis and the purarns together, and 
(from them) collected the religious duties relating to women -? 
some of them supplied here and there with reasoned pros and cons 

7. skande // Sdhp.87v.4. pitrvamkya mdtrvamiyah pativantsyas trayas 
tru\ah pativrataydh punyena svargasaukhyani bhuhjate // Sdhp.87v.9-88r.l 
(Skanda) < Sk.P.lIl 2.7.58. 
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( vyavastha) the wise Tryambakayajvan has, at his mother’s 
command ( matrajhaya ), recounted them once again in their proper 
order in this work. By listening to them, may all women (learn to) 
apply their minds always to (their) religious duty !’ 8 

These religious rulings relating to women, which I have heard one 
by one in sruti[, smrti] and purana, I have gathered together from 
here and there to create (this work) in order to make things easier 
for the doe-eyed ones ( mrgadrsam; i.e. women). This work of mine 
is strung together like a necklace out of brilliant pearls accepted 
(only) after they have been examined from all sides. May it create 
supreme delight for the mother of the worlds (Parvatl)!’ 9 

(Colophon:) ‘This Guide to the Religious Duties of Women (strT- 
dharmapaddhatih ) was composed by Tryambakayajvan out of af¬ 
fection for his teacher Yajnesa, and in order to please Nrsimha. 
May it be (taken as) an offering to Lord Krsna!’ 10 . 

Several points may be noted here. Tryambaka’s allusion to -his 
mother s command’ in the first concluding verse recalls a parallel 
reference in his introductory verses (see section I, introductory 
verse 3, p.32, note 6). Similarly, his dedication to the goddess Par- 
vati m the second concluding verse recalls the more detailed re¬ 
ferences to her in those same opening verses (see section I, intro¬ 
ductory verses 1 and 2, pp.29-32, notes 2 and 4). Thirdly, as indi¬ 
cated in my introduction, Yajflesa is also the guru of the author of 
the Dharmakuta; a fact that suggests that Tryambaka and the 
pandit-minister Tryambakarayamakhin are indeed the same in¬ 
dividual (see pp. 10-13). Finally, the reference to Nrsimha may be 
an allusion to Tryambaka’s elder brother who was renowned as a 
minister and patron of scholars in his own right (see pp.16-19). 

8. ittham tryambakayajvand smrtipuranoktir vilodyakhiid[h} / dharmdlh] 
strivtsayah punah katipaye taltadvyavasthanvitah // samgrhydtra krtau kra- 
mena kathita matrajhaya dhlmata/ tan dkarnya sada striyas ca sakala dharme 
matim tanvqtdm// 1 // Sdhp.88r.l-4. 

9. dharmah strivisaya[h] sruti[smrtfj puranesu sruta ye prthak 7 tan sam- 
grhya tatas tato mrgadrsam saukaryahetoh krtd // seyam matkrtir u{j]jvalair 
maniganair visvak pariksyahrtaih / maleva grathita tanotu jagatam matuh 
pramodam param // 2 // Sdhp.88r.4-7. 

10. guruyahesakrpaya srlma[t]tryambakayajvana / pnyaye snnrsimhasya 

Sh S '£fTT% Uka !< " 3// cha// che// bdermarpaum* astu/j bfmW 
Sdhp.88r.7-8. Cf. p. 12, note 4. 
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One might reasonably expect that a text, or indeed a book, on the 
religious role of women would give considerable space to a discus¬ 
sion: of the various aspects of the ascetic or monastic life: what sects 
were considered acceptable for women; the reason for opting for a 
life of renunciation; when and how a woman might do this; cere¬ 
monies of initiation; the signs and symbols of a woman’s new 
status; the expectations, duties and privileges that go with it; and 
so on. This is perhaps the most glaring omission in Tryambaka’s 
treatise, and therefore also in this book. For Tryambaka does not 
allow women the option of renunciation at all. 

This is not to say that the option did not exist. We have only to 
look at the epics for frequent references to female ascetics. The work 
of anthropologists and historians provides ample evidence both of 
current trends in female asceticism and of their antecedents. Re¬ 
search topics include: women ascetics in traditional and I modem 
Hinduism (Ojha 1981, 1984; King 1984); women saints of history 
and legend (Alston .1980; Hardy 1980; Abbott 1929; Ramanujan 
1979: 129ff., 1982); female ascetics today in Benares (Denton) 
and Nepal (Caplan 1973); Jaina nuns and laywomen in Rajasthan 
(Reynell 1985); and a variety of studies on Buddhist laywomen 
and nuns (Horner 1975; Paul 1979; Flak 1980; Nissan 1984; 
etc.). Even the Yatidharmaprakasa, a treatise on renunciation from 
within the discipline of dharmasastra, allows (albeit without en- 
thusiam) that women are entitled to become renouncers (Yatidh. 
61.39-41; Mit.on Yajfl.III.58; Olivelle 1977:33-4, 175). 

As Olivelle points out, in order to disentangle this complex ques¬ 
tion of the renunciation of women, it is essential to distinguish 
between three separate issues: the legitimacy of the practice in terms 
of dharmasastra-, its legality in the eyes of the law; and its historicity 
(1984:113-15). Obviously, the Stridharmapaddhati does not do 
this. Tryambaka’s concern is solely with the legitimacy of the 
practice in the eyes of dharma. For both arguments and evidence 
are drawn from dharmasastra rather than from life. It is thus not so 
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view of svadharma\ good conduct produces auspicious births, evil 
conduct inferior births; and good conduct is defined as that ap¬ 
propriate to one’s birth and station in this life. Birth as a woman 
is itself a mark of bad conduct in a previous life; the assiduous 
performance of the conduct appropriate to women (. strldharma ) the 
only way to erase it. Since women are denied access to Vedic edu¬ 
cation, they cannot purify themselves with mantras or offer sacri¬ 
fice in their own right (see sections I, pp.34-9, and IIB, pp. 107 15). 
According to the rigid orthodoxy professed by such as Tryambaka, 
they cannot perform any religious act independently of their 
husbands; they cannot even worship any god other than their 
husbands. Their only hope for salvation, and thus their only worth¬ 
while goal, is the pursuit of strldharma. The two poles of a woman s 
existence are thus represented by two radically opposed concepts, 
the essentially wicked nature of women as evidenced by their female 
birth {strlsvabhava) ; and the role model of the virtuous and self- 
effacing wife as the only sure path to salvation ( strldharma ). 

This radical distinction between ‘(essential) woman' and ‘(ideal) 
wife’ is reflected in the traditional twofold classification of female 
deities: the ‘terrifying’ or ‘fierce’ ( ugra ) goddesses such as Durga, 
Kafi or Camui>da; and the ‘gentle’ or ‘pleasing’ (santa, saumya) 
ones such as Parvafi, Safi, Laksmi or Radha. It is no surprise that 
the former group are usually depicted as wild, destructive females 
associated with rampant appetite and sexuality, and the blood of 
battlefield, sacrifice and menstruation (cf. Kinsley 1982:146ft.; 
Bennett 1983:262-72; Carstairs 1973:158 -9). In contrast, the 
latter group consists of ideal goddess-wives whose powers of 
chastity, fertility and prosperity — derived from their husbands and 
thus subordinate to them--are in turn the fundamental source or 
sakti of their husbands’ powers within the scheme of dharma (cf. 
Dimmitt 1982:210-23; Bennett 1983:272ff.). As one would expect 
Parvafi—whom Tryambaka invokes at the beginning and end 

of this treatise—is one of these. 

In the human realm as in the divine, the untamed female nature— 
with all the negative associations of female sexuality—is antisocial, 
elemental and dangerous. For Tryambaka, as for dharmasastra 
in general, that necessary ‘taming’ can only be achieved in the con¬ 
trolled state of marriage. As the story of Astavakra demonstrates, 
the alternative path of ascetic renunciation can never fully subdue 
the essential sexuality of women. For in the imagination of the 
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in the important ceremonies of hospitality (see section IIC, pp.198- 
205); and so on. Such a view of the religious role of the orthodox 
wife replaces all independent actions with a variety of obligations 
arising from her position as ritual assistant to her husband. 

Secondly, it is repeatedly stressed that the duties of the wife— 
whether those of every day (sections IIA-I1D) or those occasioned 
by specific moments in her life (section IV, pp.283-304) are in faet 
the signs of her religious path, that of devotion to her husband. This 
devotion is described in two ways: serving and obeying one’s hus¬ 
band as one’s guru: and worshipping him as one’s only god. No 
other description could carry a greater weight of religious com¬ 
mitment and spiritual authority in the Hindu context than these. 

The parallel between the orthodox Hindu wife’s ministrations to 
her husband and the Vedic student’s attentions to his guru is not 
stressed by Tryambaka. But it emerges piecemeal from hfe treatise. 
In section I, for example, Tryambaka explains that the rulings he is 
about to expound apply only to married women because, for women, 
'marriage has taken the place of initiation’ (section I, p.35, note 15). 
He then quotes Manu’s famous saying that the marriage ceremony 
is the female equivalent of initiation, serving one’s husband in the 
home equal to living with and serving one’s guru, and household 
duties equivalent to worshipping the sacred fire (section 1, p.35 
note 16; cf. pp.50,102, etc.). It is not surprising, therefore, that many 
of the rulings regarding the wife’s services towards her husband 
(such as attending to his morning toilet, rubbing his body with oil, 
helping him with his bath, and so on) are strongly reminiscent of die 
required behaviour of the student towards his teacher (see section 
IIC, pp. 163-8). Touching the husband’s feet before a meal (see sec¬ 
tion IIC, pp.221-2), and before going to bed (see section IID, p.237) 
recall the respectful salutations the student should offer his guru 
(see section IIC, pp. 157-60). Similarly, Tryambaka’s insistence 
that the orthodox wife should eat the remains of her husband’s 
meal evokes another marked parallel with the reverence shown by 
the student to his teacher (see section IIC, pp.221-7). Finally, in 
Tryambaka’s own conclusion to the treatise, he discusses the full 
meaning and significance of the term ‘service’ ( susrusd ) by analog 
with the ‘service’ owed by the student to his teacher: that is, it in¬ 
cludes both obeying his commands and administering to his physical 


needs, thereby comprising ‘every action that gives pleasure, to one’s 
husband-guru (see above, p.312). 

In practice, of course, the orthodox wife does not behave like the 
Vedic student unless her husband is away. For example, the student 
should not enjoy the pleasures of cleaning his teeth either during 
his studentship or afterwards whenever he is in the presence of his 
teacher (see section 11 A, pp.80--1). In the case of the wife, however, 
the prohibition on teeth-eleaning applies only when her husband- 
guru is absent (see section IV, p.2?l). Similarly, the rules on dress for 
the married woman bear no comparison with those applicable to 
Vedic studentship (see section IIA, pp.88-96). In fact, in discus¬ 
sions relating to dsrama, women are classed with Vedic students 
simply because studentship is the least advanced of the four stages 
of the samuccaya system (see section IIA, pp.82-3). Nonetheless, 
the uplifting analogy, complete with its associations of religious 
commitment, remains. 

The requirement that the orthodox wife should treat her husband 
as her only god receives somewhat greater stress. For example, the 
invocation to Parvati in the opening verses carries with it the power¬ 
ful image of the wife whose husband really is a god, and whose self- 
effacmg devotions bring her the ultimate reward of becoming half 
of him (see section I, introductory verse 1). Within the treatise itself 
numerous quotations either liken the husband to a god or describe 
him directly as the wife’s only or highest god. Thus, whether he is 
good or bad, he is the good wife’s ‘supreme deity’ (section IV, p.274 
note 2). ‘There is no deity like him... through his grace all desires 
are fulfilled’ (section IV, p.281, note 21). ‘The good woman always 
regards her husband as a god’ (section IV, p.282, note 24). 
Throughout her married life, her entire appearance, from the tilaka 
on her forehead to the rings on her toes, signal to the world that her 
husband is her god and that he is alive (see section IIA, p.96-101). 
When she eats the remains of the meal she has served him, she should 
receive it reverently as the sanctified mahdprasada of her god (see 
section IIC, p.221 -7). Instead of seeking the blessings of other gods 
by making pilgrimages or worshipping in temples, she should drink 
the ‘foot water’ of her own husband (see section IIB, p.132-41). 
After his death, she may worship Visnu tat only if she keeps the 
image of her husband in her mind, worshipping him in the guise of 
the god, bringing him to mind by means of a portrait or a clay model 
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Tsee section IV p.300, notes 67,68). For the husband is the ‘supreme 
all gods’, whose law she most fulfil without fiueaho. 

<S ThW^°thh rephc^ifof all independent religious activity on 
the part of the wife with devoted service to her husband-guni-god 
has an important, and perhaps unexpected, consequence^ Tlie d^ 
wife should obey her husband’s command evemf what he asks he 
to do is normally considered unlawful (see section V, pp.309-12). 
For stridharma supersedes even right and wrong. 

Tryambaka’s examples in fact reveal a conflict withm the not or. 
of stridharma itself. Having devoted his entire treatise to explaining 
in detail precisely how the orthodox wife should behave according 

to the contemporary understanding of ^^ rSings 

baka proceeds to undermine his own creation. All these rulings 
^plyTS only if, they accord with the individual husbands 

* Thus Tryambaka argues against the practice ^niyogam section 
IV (pp.300- 2), yet insists that Kunti should accede Jober husbands 
reouest that she perform this act simply because he makes it (see 
sStion V, pp.309-10). Similarly, the ideal wife should have no 
contact with men other than her own husband (see section I , 
op 170-6) let alone make love to them; yet Oghavati is praised 
for making love to a brahmin guest when her husband commands 
her to do so. Indeed, the god Dharma himself declaresOghavati 
chastity restored and her reputation intactduetothej^werof a 
wlan who has truly taken the vow of her husband (see section V, 

PP Bu.1h!s 2 !s not as incongruous as 1. sceuB. For the clasic answer 
when someone is asked why he is doing something 
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on the grounds of devotion to her lord Krsna (cf. Alston 1980> 
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on nakedness, in her single-minded sear^ for her g^Famanujan 
1979-129). Similarly today, the Mahanshi MM 
reoroached by orthodox Hindus for teaching the Vedas to non- 
Hindus abroad, explains that his guru instructed him to do so. The 
r i T t tahka (alhided to by Tryambaka in section IIC, PP- 
^0-14) provide in epic eKuuple. Tie couBct of duties described 
ic resolved bv Uttanka’s decision that his teacher s orders did not 
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include ‘wrong-doing’. The implication is clear: if they had, it would 
have been right to obey. Through the power of guruvacana, the un¬ 
orthodox becomes orthodox. Since the ideal Hindu wife is required 
to treat her husband as both guru and god, it is hardly surprising 
ttiat she too may invoke guruvacana , or the wishes of her ‘god’, tp 
justify breaking or bending the traditional rules of stridharma. For 
her too, the apparently unorthodox, even forbidden, action be¬ 
comes both orthodox and right. 


Ill 

One last important question needs to be tackled. What bearing does 
this rather bizarre treatise have on the lives and experiences of actual 
women in India, whether in the ancient past, the eighteenth century, 
or today? The question becomes more manageable if we break it 
down info a number of sub-questions and -answers. 

First, what is the relationship between text and social reality in more 
general terms; that is, between the doctrinal (what they say) and the 
historical (what was actually the case)? The transmission of religious 
knowledge in India is essentially an oral tradition. What has been 
recorded—whether basic text, commentary or digest—is thus 
already the result of highly selective and to some extent arbitrary 
process. Yet these recordings are the very texts on which we base 
our discussions of Indian religion and culture, and the place of 
women within them. The task is clearly fraught with danger, 

In more specific terms, how authoritative or representative are 
the different kinds of texts on which Tryambaka has drawn? Hose,® 
for example, do we judge the historicity of the past conjured up by 
the Vedic hymns? I have attempted to face this question in my 
commentary whenever Tryambaka has cited Vedic material; for 
example, when he alludes to the famous Vedic marriage hymn a? 
evident* for the innate purity of women (section III, pp.252-4). 

The texts of dharnmsastra, on the other hand, are overtly prescrip¬ 
tive, their pronouncements couched in the characteristic optative 
mood. From them we learn the duties of men and womenaccording 
to the orthodox understanding of transcendental law, as represented 
by that particular compiler or commentator. But how do texts like 
these relate to social fact? 

The work of modem anthropologists is particularly enli ghtening 
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in villages all over India. In every household, mothers and grand- 
mothers tell and retell these stories to their children until they are 
embedded in their subconscious minds, emerging to shape their 
responses to the ,crises of everyday. Thus when the writer to Mamshi 

2 in l that WC must refilse to be Silas’ (Kishwar and Vanita 
1984 : 299; see my introduction, p.2), she and those for whom she 
spe f ks are resisting not only aspects of Indian culture but, in a very 
real sense, parts of themselves. 

The s^ond sub-question is a more specific restatement of the 
first. What is the relationship between prescriptive literature written 

or compiled by a brahmin male elite and the actual experience of 

women ? .. _. . ‘' v / 

Even today, there are orthodox brahmin specialists who— con¬ 
vinced of the rightness of tradition—converse in Sanskrit, pore over 
the old texts, and take only negative account of other castes 
and traditions. This distinction between the classical recorded 
tradition and the largely, unrecorded oral traditions is important. 
An exclusive concern with the former dpes not rule out the fusibil¬ 
ity of alternative frameworks for those other segments of society 
(local gods, tree worship, shamanistic practices, and so on) it 
merely ignores the problem. - 

® ut this religious elite responsible for the texts at our disposal was 
defined not only by caste and tradition, but also to a very ferae 
extent by gender. , 

Ip the field of social anthropology, Edwin Ardener’s theory of 
"muted groups’ is now well known (1975; the theory is perhaps best 
set out in Shirley Ardener’s introduction, 1975:vii—xxii). To sum¬ 
marize it briefly, the dominant modes of expression in any society 
have been generated by the dominant structure. Only the dominant 
mode is heard’. Any subdominant group either learns to express its 

JS™ 8 ;® f th< : dom ‘ nant mode or remains inarticulate, 
muted . When the polarity is that of gender, the female group is 

usually the muted one. But, until very recently, most anthropo¬ 
logical investigation failed to take this crucial dichotomy,into ac¬ 
count. At the level of observation in fieldwork (e.g. in terms of 
marriages, economic activities, rites and so on)* the behaviour of 
women has been exhaustively plotted. But at the second level of the 
discussion of observed behaviour, there is a real imbalances State¬ 
ments about both men and women are made e xcl usively by men. 
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is a self-defining system. In a society defined by men, therefore, some 
feaiuresof the corresponding muted group (i.e. women) Will not fit 
that definition. The difference (if any) might lie not in the descnp ion 
but m the evaluation, pointing to positive functions m whaUhe 
a —Vrsant structure sees as negative or mfenor. For, on psycno- 
SXounds alone, it is hardly likely that half the popnlatoof 
iJdia actually regarded (or regard) themselves in the negative terms 
outlined by the other half. It is far more probable that 
resisted altogether the interpretations foisted on them (like some of 
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' contributors of Manushi ; cf. Kishwar and Vanita 1984); or 
"!* ted their own Positive construct (like Bhuribai; cf. Jacobson 
1978). For Indian women rarely want to be men; nor, as a general 
rule, do they seek the ‘freedoms’ of Western women. 

For a coherent understanding of the religious role of Indian 
women, therefore, we need several approaches at once. First and 
foremost, the religious texts relating to women must be closely 
analysed to reveal the implicit structures and unarticulated tensions 
It is hoped that this presentation of Tryambakayajvan’s Stridharma- 
paddhati is a Useful contribution to this category of research. 
Secondly, historical and anthropological studies must provide the 
missing dimension of experiential reality to our growing knowledge 
of the texts. It is to the latter that we must look for the elusive 
woman s voice describing and evaluating her own experience. We 
do not find it in a text such as this. 

What we do find is the viewpoint of an eighteenth-century pandit 
trained in the study of Sanskrit texts, and steeped in both orthodox 
tradition and the customs and conventions of his own social group. 
It is clear that his is in some sense a reactionary voice for it calls on 
his intended audience of high-caste women at the Maratha court of 
Thanjavur to resist all the changes implied by a Tamil environment, 
Muslim overlords, and the encroachment of European influence 
(see my introduction, pp.3-4). It is equally clear that, while he is 
evidently familiar with the rulings of dharmasastra and the tradi¬ 
tional tales of the epics and puranas, he is no real mimamsaka, no 
true philosopher. Rather, he is a pillar of the orthodox establish¬ 
ment, sure of his own mind and the rightness of tradition. Com¬ 
missioned to compile for the high-caste women of his day all the 
rulings relating to their religious path as orthodox wives, he has pro¬ 
duced this bizarre but intriguing document. His views on women, 
elaborated at great length and in absorbing detail, are fascinating 5 
both in themselves and in their relevance to India today. They 
deserve to form part of the emerging picture of the religious role of 
Indian women. 






